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In on the Ground Floor 


The University of Saskatchewan 
opened for students last fall. It enjoys 
a distinction possibly unique, in that the 
Christian Association was organized at 
the same time; it began work with the 
University. It was not only a paper or- 
ganization, for a delegate attended the 
Rochester Convention in the Christmas 
holidays. That such a fact is of the 
greatest advantage both to the University 
and to the Christian Association no one 
can doubt. They will grow up together, 
the Association ideals helping to round 
out the training and purify the atmos- 
phere of student life, and the University 
including the Association in its plans as 
an integral part of itself. This Associa- 
tion has early allied itself with the broad 
continental Student Movement. 


The Day of Prayer for Students 


This has been written of the Edin- 
burgh Conference: “Every day at the 
very time of day when the audience was 
at its freshest and most vigorous, this 
great Conference, which was daily find- 
ing its available time insufficient, delib- 
erately suspended its discussion ; and for 
a full half hour the voice of debate was 
hushed, and the Conference, as a Confer- 
ence, fell to prayer.” A glance through 
the nine volumes of the Edinburgh Con- 
ference Report will serve to convince one 
of the amount of business transacted in 
this gathering. Prayer occupied not an 
introductory or benedictory position 
alone in this most representative of 
Christian gatherings; it was set in the 
very midst of things as an integral part 
of the prime business of the Conference. 
Too often prayer comes in our public 
gatherings as an introduction to the ser- 





mon—as merely a necessary part of the 
preliminaries. The Day of Prayer is to 
remind us of the wonderful privilege and 
possibilities of intercession expressing 
itself in united prayer for educated men 
and women. Edinburgh was a vision of 
unity—indistinct still, perhaps, but 
clearer than we have yet seen. In April 
representatives of many nations meet in 
the Conference at Constantinople to 
bring each other knowledge and inspira- 
tion. The Day of Prayer reminds us that 
we can serve each other always even 
though we cannot meet face to face, that 
we have an immeasurably poweiful in- 
strument at hand that makes nothing of 
distance and difficulty. 

If we understand the significance of the 
day we cannot fail to guard its observ- 
ance from encroachment. Prayer should 
have the place of honor. We must not 
yield its place up to general speeches or 
addresses on prayer; they may have a 
place in the program, but the business 
of the day is intercession. The import- 
ance of the occasion demands that such 
speakers and leaders as are chosen to 
guide the thought must be equal to the 
exacting task. Experienced leaders with 
a sense of responsibility clear enough to 
prepare with humility and thoroughness 
are the only ones who can help us. And 
we shall guard against a mere formal ob- 
servance of this day of privilege; it is a 
matter of such importance that no one 
can afford to be less than dead in earnest. 

The Association leaders will do well to 
hold a special meeting for preparation. 
The Call suggests the special lines our 
thought might profitably follow. A gen- 
eral meeting of Christian students for 
prayer will probably in most places be the 
rallying point of the plans. Some asso- 
ciations have chosen the Day of Prayer 
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as a time when the claims of Jesus Christ 
on the individual should be urged. There 
is surely no more appropriate time. Such 
a course will further emphasize the need 
for earnest intercession on behalf of all 
students. Friends of our colleges ought, 
too, to be specially urged to stand with 
us. 

There is no limit to God’s power! May 
we remember this. 


The Cradle of the Prophets 


Probably no country in the world needs 
at this time more strong, fearless Chris- 
tian men than Syria. Dr. Nelson has re- 
cently reminded us of some outstanding 
facts about the country. Syria is the land 
of the Bible. There one lives under the 
very conditions under which lived, and 
fought, and died those who gave us our 
great storehouse of spiritual truth. One 
has the most vivid Commentary open be- 
fore him all the time. The Arabic lan- 
guage is undoubtedly a hard language; 
but, as Dr. Zwemer had so often said: 
“Any man who has will-power and a 
larnyx can master it.” It is a wonderful 
tongue, for it is rich in breadth of expres- 
sion and full of strength, and is just a 
step removed from the language of our 
Old Testament. Syria is a land of one 
speech. Arabic will carry a man from 
end to end. Just now there is a new na- 
tional life in Syria. Until a short time 
ago there was a lack of life and ambition 
among the people. But this hopeless 
period is passing. While constitutional 
government is still in the experimental 
stage and no one is even sanguine about 
the stability of the immediate future, 
there can be no doubt that a change 
has come over the land. The great 
problem of the East is the problem 
of Islam. Turkey is the center of 
activity. The Sultan of Turkey is 
the official successor of Mohammed, 
and the sacred places of Islam are within 
his territory. The coming score of years 
will mark a crisis in the preparation for 
the great conflict between Christianity 
and Islam, and the missionary in Syria 
will bear a leading part in this struggle. 
There is much misunderstanding about 
the climate of this land. It is reported 
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by its residents as a truly delightful cli- 
mate. It is similar to Southern Califor- 
nia, and for one in good health, who is 
willing to use ordinary precautions, it is 
not in any sense trying. In the summer 
the Europeans and Americans seek the 
retreats in the Lebanon Mountains, 
Syria is a land with a glorious and-sacred 
past. It is a fighting field—the strong 
alone are needed there. Now it is calling 
for men and women as never before. 


Antidotes for Parochialism 


The old idea of missionary literature 
is fast passing away. One reason for 
this is that more people are dipping into 
this class of reading and are being sur- 
prised out of their former prejudices 
which were the offspring of sheer ignor- 
ance. Another reason is that the amaz- 
ing transformations and thrilling events 
of mission lands to-day furnish material 
for writers which is absorbing and even 
fascinating. 

Another reason is that the scientific 
method is being applied to the discussion 
of missionary problems and many a 
volume is devoted to a_ thoroughly 
modern presentation of the enterprise. 

Yet another reason is that skilled 
writers are now employing their pens in 
this subject and in consequence a really 
better grade of literature is being pro- 
duced. Add to all this the facts that the 
new world consciousness is spreading 
and that missions are becoming every day 
a matter of deeper interest to the average 
man, and it is not surprising that people 
are now recognizing the value and satis- 
faction of missionary reading as never 
before. 

The past few months have seen the 
publication of some notable books on 
missions. Perhaps no year hitherto has 
been so rich in books of this character as 
the year 1910. Among the volumes in 
this one year’s output illustrative of the 
higher order of missionary literature 
might be named Speer’s “Christianity 
and the Nations,” Mott’s “The Decisive 
Hour of Christian Missions,” Jones’ 
“The Missionary Challenge,” “China and 
the Far East,” “Zwemer’s “The Unoccu- 
pied Fields,” Richter’s “A History of 
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Protestant Missions in the Near East,” 
Jessup’s “Fifty-Three Years in Syria,” 
“Students and the Present Missionary 
Crisis’—the Rochester Convention Re- 
port, Gairdner’s “Echoes of Edinburgh, 
1910,” MacLeon’s “Can the World be 
Won for Christ?” and most noteworthy 
of all, “The World Missionary Con- 
ference Report,” in nine volumes. 

The time is appropriate for Student 
Associations to enrich their missionary 
libraries. Investigation shows that some 
Associations can boast of but a few anti- 
quated volumes, while others have not so 
much as one out-dated pamphlet on mis- 
sions. To rectify such an omission is an 
effort which has a strong claim on the 
thought and generosity of the Christian 
leaders of the colleges and on the support 
of friends of the Associations. In many 
cases the colleges libraries would be will- 
ing to purchase these books. In other 
cases Associations should take the neces- 
sary steps to secure them. The volumes 
named above average only about one 
dollar each. In almost any college care- 
ful planning and enthusiastic effort 
would secure the whole list and other 
standard works on missions besides. 
Such books are not a luxury in any As- 
sociation whose spirit is modern, whose 
outlook is broad and whose honest aim 
is to inform and enlist the student con- 
stituency in the larger interests of the 
Kingdom. For a thoroughgoing mission 
study work they are indispensable. The 
Student Volunteer Movement is willing 
to advise with Associations and college 
librarians in regard to the selection of 
books. Why not set this down as a first 
charge on the attention of the Christian 
Association after the new year? 

\ 


The Student Camps of India 


Young Men of India, in the November 
issue, prints accounts of three student 
camps. Seven or eight of these assem- 
ble in India every year. This is further 
testimony to the value of the “summer 
conference” for students. In China and 
Japan the conference idea has found 
favor among students, and it is safe to 
say that such gatherings have never been 
tried under proper conditions without 


producing thoroughly satisfactory re- 
sults. The conferences in India engage 
in practically the same activities as those 
in America, and of one gathering it is re- 
marked that “certain of the addresses de- 
manded greater intellectual keenness 
than is demanded by the average address 
in student conferences in the West.” 
Bible classes are often conducted in the 
languages of India, but most of the ad- 
dresses are delivered in English. Practi- 
cally every educated Indian speaks and 
understands our language. In America 
frequent interchanges of fraternal greet- 
ings between conferences have helped to 
increase our sense of unity, and we have 
been gladdened many times by messages 
from Europe, from the far East, and 
other parts of the world; yet we cannot 
read without a new thrill at the increas- 
ing sense of unity among Christian stu- 
dents the report of the messages sent to 
and fro between the Telegu student 
camp in India and the Sainte Croix Con- 
ference in Switzerland. Some day, if we 
remain faithful, the world will wake up 
to find an illimitable power for good in 
the hands of united Christian students. 


Negro Life in the South 


Booker T. Washington is generally 
considered to speak with special au- 
thority on the problems of negro life. 
In the Outlook, for December 10, he 
writes at length on the particular value 
of W. D. Weatherford’s new _ book, 
“Negro Life in the South.1. Dr. Wash- 
ington’s own words are, in part, as fol- 
lows: “What Mr. Weatherford says 
in his book is true to the case; my own 
personal experience bears him out in a 
large number of cases. . . . Especially 
should his reasons for studying the 
problem awaken the attention of thinking 
men everywhere. . . . What must bring 
surprise to a large number of readers 
is Mr. Weatherford’s charge that the 
‘best elements of the two races are as 
far apart as if they lived in different 
continents.’ And yet in a considerable 
degree, in many sections, it is only too 
true. The white minister and the 





1Y. M. C. A. Press, New York City. 75 cents. 
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Negro minister, the white deacon and 
the Negro deacon, the white school- 
teacher and the Negro school-teacher— 
each too often does not know what the 


other is doing. If Mr. Weatherford’s 
‘Negro Life in the South’ succeeds in 
doing no more than acquainting these 
classes of men, as it surely ought to do, 
being addressed to college men and to 
the Christian South, the book will have 
done a real and much-needed service 
towards the development of the whole 
Southland and towards the solution of 
a much-vexed problem. It will be of 
mutual help to both races, showing the 
Negro what the better class of white 
people think of him, and thereby en- 
couraging him to further advance, and 
showing by its many statistics that the 
Negro is a real economic, educational 
and moral factor in the South, and 
therefore deserving a more serious study 
and consideration.” 


Fellow-Students from Abroad 


“IT have come here from Washington 
just for the sake of talking to you for 
ten minutes,” said General John W. 
Foster to a group of Chinese students 
gathered at the home of Miss Grace H. 
Dodge, in New York. The fact that 
General Foster would gladly take so 
much trouble shows his appreciation of 
the importance of the class of men who 
attended. 

Among the other speakers, were 
President Butler, the Hon. Seth Low, 
Professor Jenks and Mr. Brockman. 
There were Chinese students present 
from the colleges in New York and from 
Yale. The gracious hospitality of the 
hostess crowned this reception, which 
was a splendid illustration of friendli- 
ness toward Chinese students which 


should be embodied in similar form in 
other student communities. 
The trite remark that these men are 
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to be influential out of all proportion 
to their numbers does not cease to be 
true because it is often repeated. They 
are not to be influential solely because 
they have had a foreign training, 
though this factor in their equipment 
does count enormously, but because they 
are men of ability and strength. One 
has only to meet a group of these 
Chinese to be convinced, by the appli- 
cation of the common canons of judg- 
ing personal values, that he is associ- 
ating with men of unusual keenness and 
power. Their presence in this land is 
a testimony to their open-mindedness 
and to their intellectual ambition; they 
are profoundly concerned with the wel- 
fare of their own country, and their 
minds are occupied with the great na- 
tional problems of the greatest of na- 
tions; men who are dealing with such 
problems have no room for pettiness. 
They are plunged into a foreign en- 
vironment, and are required by this fact 
to be constantly alert. Amid all this 
they have the fine traditions of their 
ancient race to maintain, traditions of 
courtesy and consideration that make 
them our teachers. 

Such men are not to be swept into 
the acceptance of new religious convic- 
tion, but the mysterious alchemy of 
friendship will do what much speaking 
may fail to accomplish. 

We have no duty toward them, but 
it is the high privilege and the unde- 
served honor that comes to us of asso 
ciation with a few of these, the chosen 
ones of their race. Let us meet them 
as they meet us, without a tinge of con- 
descension, with never-failing courtesy, 
and with that hospitality which is the 
pride of the East, but which finds its 
fullest expression among those every- 
where who have been genuinely inspired 
by the spirit of Him who came out of 
the East that He might lighten the 
world. 
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CALL FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF THE UNIVERSAL 
DAY OF PRAYER FOR STUDENTS 


HERE have been crucial periods in history when a year was more important 
than a decade and a decade than a century, when the future lay peculiarly 
in the grasp of the present. No seer is needed to show that ours is such a time. 
The simultaneous awakening of intrinsically powerful nations, the manifestation 
of intense pride of race, the revival of ancient faiths, the spread of an insidious 
materialism among all classes are portentous factors in the destiny of the world. 
At this critical epoch, the intellectually privileged classes bear the leadership, not- 
withstanding the world-wide spread of democracy. To give Christianity its right- 
ful place in the life of men and women now in the universities is to turn the world 
toward the Living Christ. 

In view of the responsibility thus placed upon the organized movements of 
Christian students in all parts of the world, the General Committee of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation hereby appoints Sunday, the twenty-sixth day of 
February, 1911, as the Universal Day of Prayer for Students, and the Committee 
calls upon all those who will, whether in the schools of learning, in homes, or in 
places of worship, to unite in prayer that this time of opportunity may be fruit- 
fully employed. Our confidence is in God; without the superhuman factor, the 
opportunity will be lost. 


GROUNDS FOR THANKSGIVING 


While the Day of Prayer is chiefly a time for intercession, the Committee 
would call attention to some grounds for thanksgiving in the work of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 

The World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh revealed more fully than 
ever the unique opportunity confronting the Student Movements of all lands to 
promote the world-wide expansion of Christianity. The Volunteer Convention in 
Rochester at the beginning of the year has also yielded large missionary results. 

The formation of the Student Volunteer Movement of China is an event of 
far-reaching consequence, as it will help to supply an educated leadership for the 
forces of the Christian Church in that land. 

The conferences of students have increased in number, in attendance, and 
especially in spiritual influence. There have been noteworthy gains in the direc- 
tion of more efficient leadership of the Student Movements. 

The past year has witnessed a deepening interest in vital religion among the 
students of St. Petersburg and Moscow, and this affords ground for hope that the 
Movement in Russia will grow as it has in other countries. 

The interest manifested in the Australian universities in social problems and 
in apologetic questions during the visit of the Rev. William Temple is an evidence 
of the increasing concern of students for their less favored brethren and of a 
desire to justify their faith in terms of modern thought. 
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OBJECTS OF INTERCESSION 


Let us pray that all places of learning may be illuminated with heavenly light 
so that the faith of students may be firmly established. 

Let us pray that there may be a great increase in the number of those students 
who will respond to the call for personal service in the neediest parts of the earth. 

Let us pray that the Holy Spirit may guide in the preparation for and in the 
work of the Conference of the Federation to be held in Constantinople, April 26- 
30; also that the two secretaries of the Federation may be divinely directed and 
empowered in their work during the winter and spring in Switzerland, in the 
Levant, and in the Balkan States. 

Let us pray for that growing number of Oriental students who are studying 
in the West, that they may find Christian hospitality as well as sound learning, and 
that efforts put forth to lead them to the Saviour of the whole world may be wisely 





directed. 


Let us pray that apostles of unity may come in increasing numbers from the 
universities who will help to ‘ead all followers of Christ into the vital unity for 


which He prayed. 


On behalt of the General Committee of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, 


Kar Fries, Chairman, 
Joun R. Morr, General Secretary. 


124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 


December 15, 1910. 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF FAITH’ 


By Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 


I’ is one of the gains of religious 
thought in recent years that it is now 
recognized that religious faith is not a 
matter of the intellect alone. An un- 
fortunate by-product of the Reforma- 
tion was the revival of an old heresy to 
the effect that the main thing in religion 
was to have correct opinions. There 
have been certain revolts against that 
even in our own experience. At certain 
times, called times of religious revival, 
when the emotional in men came out 





1An address delivered at the Northfield Student 
Conference, Tuesday evening, June 28, 1910. 
Reprinted by courtesy, Record of Christian Work. 


from its habitual controlled condition, 
men realized that faith was not entirely 
a matter of the intellect. But it is only 
recently under the new study of the com- 
plexity of human nature that cultured 
people are beginning to recognize this 
new doctrine; that faith is a matter of 
thought and feeling and will, that it is a 
matter of the outgoing of a man’s entire 
personality, and of his personality in setu, 
i. e., that there is such a thing as an at- 
mosphere of faith, an atmosphere favor- 
able to faith and an atmosphere un favor- 
able to faith. 

There are certain conditions which 
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must be met if faith is to be expected by 
a man. A man cannot come to a deci- 
sion upon the momentous matter of 
Christianity without meeting certain an- 
tecedent conditions. It is of some of 
these conditions that I want to speak this 
evening, having in mind especially the 
man who has not yet come to what I 
should like to call the incandescent point, 
at which actually he is sure he is inside 
the kingdom of God and is a through- 
and-through follower of Jesus Christ. I 
want to speak to him, and I was going to 
say to him alone, excepting that for all 
of us, however long our religious ex- 
perience may have been, there are apt to 
come times of what one may call faith’s 
reverses, when we have been permitting 
ourselves to live in the atmosphere un- 
favorable to faith, and our faith, though 
real, may be crushed by the unfavorable 
conditions. It is well for us, therefore, 
even if we have been for some time 
Christians, to think again about this mat- 
ter of atmosphere favorable to faith. 

Of these conditions the first is solitude. 
No man ever found God except alone. 
Commonplace as it is, it is necessary to 
say it for this reason: that when we come 
into the world we come as a part, an un- 
conscious part, of a certain social mass of 
humanity. What is called adolescence is 
the process of our emergence from iden- 
tification with that social mass into a 
conscious personal segregation. When 
that personal segregation is complete we 
are adults. In our timy little childhood 
you may remember that we began by 
speaking of ourselves in the third per- 
son. If our name was Thomas, we said, 
“Tommy wants this,” or “Tommy wants 
that.” All little children or imbecile per- 
sons do that. The utmost that could be 
done by our parents to make us use good 
grammar was apparently useless. The 
grammar appropriate for that stage of 


life was to speak of ourselves in the third 
person. We got beyond that and we said, 
“Me wants” this or that. In spite of all 
they could do about the first personal 
pronouns, we bided our own time until 
we could say, “J want this,” or, “J want 
that.” 

Now, that grammatical progression is 
symbolic of certain processes towards 
separated personality. It is true that in 
many cases we have finished our school 
course, in some cases we have even fin- 
ished our college course, before we have 
completed the full act of individualiza- 
tion. No man completes fully that act of 
individualization and becomes a man un- 
til he has been alone and made this use 
of solitude—to be alone with God; for no 
man’s personality is completed until jt is 
surrounded and undergirded by the per- 
sonality of God. No man ever finds God 
anywhere but alone, and it is worth say- 
ing it once or twice because of an inertia 
that is working against that act of going 
apart. 

That inertia has in it a good many ele- 
ments that are not bad. Distrust of self 
is one of these elements. Then there is a 
distrust of abstract thought, a kind of 
shrewd distrust of theories. Then there 
is a distrust of religion, which is due to 
the fact that life is dawning upon us as a 
Titanic thing, and we do not believe, 
whatever theorists may say, that Chris- 
tianity will fit all of the facts that we 
have come to see. There are many other 
elements that keep us from going apart, 
but note the fact that every one of us has 
a certain naive somnolence of disposition 
that keeps us imitating other people. We 
would hardly wear a pair of socks at a 
certain stage of our adolescence that 
were not of the proper color. And the 
average adolescent actually has to be 
forced, sometimes at the point of one of 
God’s bayonets, to go alone and find God. 
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Now the fact that some of you have 
found God in a great conference like this 
is no argument against my position that 
no man can find God anywhere except 
alone, because everyone knows how 
much more alone a man can be in a crowd 
than he can be in a physical solitude. 
That may be the antechamber of the devil 
rather than the antechamber of the Su- 
preme. It depends largely upon the at- 
mosphere around you how much solitude 
you can get. It is true especially of 
meetings of public worship, which are a 
peculiar blending of the congregational 
and the segregational. Let a man un- 
derstand that first, then, he has got to go 
alone. 

Forgive me for dwelling upon it, but 
there is a special reason why it must be 
insisted upon. I should like to express 
it in this fashion, quoting from Edward 
Caird, the late Master of Balliol: 

“The time was when doubt and diff- 
culty did not affect many members of the 
Christian community, and perhaps only 
a few among the clergy—when one or 
two master minds, an Athanasius or a St. 
Augustine with a few others who fol- 
lowed or opposed them, bore all the 
weight of Christian controversy, while 
the great body of the members of the 
Church were content to follow in their 
foot-steps. Now the task of the spiritual 
life has become individualized. As un- 
der our modern system of warfare, it is 
becoming necessary for the commander- 
in-chief to leave more to the independent 
judgment of his subordinate generals, and 
for these again to trust more to the free 
agency of the officers and men under 
them, so in our spiritual life it has be- 
come more necessary for each of us to 
live by the unborrowed light within him 
and to use what gifts God has given him 
to solve his own moral and intellectual 
difficulties,” 
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I put it to you here whether it is not 
possible that we may be passing through 
just now a peculiar crisis of individual- 


ism in the matter of religion. You are 
all old enough to know that mass move- 
ments in this country towards religion 
are doubtful things, that we are hesitat- 
ing now as to the great value of what 
used to be a form of the revival move- 
ment. The religious material is now 
spread much more widely than it used to 
be. Institutions that were once vener- 
able are now open to criticism. People 
are revolting from fear, and free think- 
ing is more common than it used to be. 
Great creative personalities are fewer 
than they once were in the religious 
world. All these facts prove that this is 
the time for the individual man in re- 
ligious things, that it is a time for him 
to think for himself. All this emphasizes 
the fact that if a man here with the ad- 
vantages of education upon him wants to 
arrive at a satisfactory faith he must be- 
gin by going alone. 

Why? First, he must find himself. 
Now, each of us thinks he knows him- 
self, that he has but one self; but when 
he comes to go into the matter he finds 
that he is a series of elusive selves rather 
than one self. That is psychologically 
true of every one of us. It is difficult to 
discover ourselves, especially in religion. 
We are so apt to present to God certain 
religious wraiths of ourselves; to be un- 
natural, while to be natural is the first 
law of the spiritual life. “When you 
pray,” said Jesus Christ, “be not as the 
hypocrites are.” Now, by hypocrites I 
understand that He meant actors, people 
who strut in mask and buskin, passing 
themselves off for something a little big- 
ger than they actually are in life . When 
we address ourselves to religion we are 
apt to be a little bit larger than life, and 
the act of going alone is for the purpose 
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of discovering our real selves, to be sure 
that we shall meet the real God. 

We have got to go alone in order to 
release God. What I mean is this: 
What you are after is not absorption in 
Deity but communion with a living Per- 
son, and that living Person cannot re- 
lease His communion until you express 
your desire for it. Let me put that in 
another way: All the gifts of religion 
are reciprocal. There must be a move- 
ment Godward—from us to God, and 
manward—from God to us. Until that 
double movement is set up no religious 
life is generated. There must be a move- 
ment on our part before God gives us 
communion. He could give us absorp- 
tion without any action on our part ex- 
cept a sheer passivity; but He cannot 
give that kind of intercourse which is 
like the exchange of soul with soul, of 
friendship with friendship, until we go 
apart from the crowd and ask for that 
friendship. Hence each one of us in or- 
der to release the powers of God must 
go alone. 

The third reason for our going alone is 
this: the religion which we are seeking 
for is an individual thing. Just as you 
have a face different from anybody’s 
else face in the world, so your religion is 
going to be a unique thing. If it ever 
comes to you at all, it must not come as 
a complete imitation of somebody’s else 
religion. Originality in religion is an 
obligation. God had in His mind a dis- 
tinct thought when He created you. 
When He desired you for Himself and 
for His own ends, you were meant to in- 
carnate that thought and you were to 
discover it; to respond to it; to fulfill it 
in the world. It is not the same thought 
He had for anybody else. And there is 
a work which God has for each of us to 
do that He has not for anybody else in 
the world to do in His scheme. There- 


fore we are to go alone to find our God 
and to find out what He has for us to 
do. That is really on the threshold of 
this matter. 

Now, let me mention one or two moral 
conditions that are necessary as favor- 
able to faith. 

(1) First of all, there is freedom from 
sinful entanglements. Of course, this is 
obvious, you would say, because religion 
rescues from sin. A man must, there- 
fore, be thoroughly prepared to clear 
himself from these sinful entanglements 
if he wants to come into a satisfactory 
religious condition. But it is necessary 
to dwell upon that point for this reason: 
that consciences uneasy in certain forms 
of sinful entanglements often beget a 
kind of spurious religious hunger, a de- 
sire to nfid Christian truth masquerading 
under a desire for religion that is really 
false. And let me say that when I am 
describing consciences uneasy because of 
certain entanglements I am speaking 
especially of sexual entanglements, for 
they have a perfectly diabolical power 
in generating a spurious religious thirst, 
a feverish activity, theological difficulties, 
a hovering round and round religious 
subjects—all rising actually out of the 
fever of sexual entanglements, and 
which lead nowhere except to degrada- 
tion or impoverishment of the religious 
sense. There is a sense in which that 
most evangelical hymn, “Just as I am, 
without one plea,” is sheer blasphemy. 
When a man has certain entanglements 
in his life which he can, by the exercise 
of his will power, get rid of, in the name 
of God let him get rid of them before he 
asks God or man to do it for him. We 
are told in our presentation of the evan- 
gelical gospels that Christ saves us, but 
we are told just as plainly that we cannot 
make “Christ the minister of sin.” 

(2) Then there must be freedom from 
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egotism, from the love of human praise. 
Now,you wonder why I put that in here, 
but have you noticed that the Lord Jesus 
Christ said, “How can ye believe, which 
receive honor one of another, and seek 
not the honor that cometh from God 


only?” How can you believe who live 
upon scraps of human praise, who are 
thinking every day of the human recogni- 
tion you will get, who are seeking to 
draw unto yourselves and absorb all the 
human adulation and praise that you can 
get? What sympathy can there be be- 
tween you and My religion, which is a 
renunciation of these things, and which 
seeks the honor that cometh from the 
only God? There is nothing more com- 
mon in our day than this attempt to graft 
religious power on the unchastened tem- 
per of ambition. 

More necessary still is the abnegation 
of self-sufficiency. That man who shall 
say to himself, “I am going through life 
to show the world what a self-reliant 
man can do,” cannot expect to arrive at 
a satisfactory condition of faith. The 
Christian faith is essentially derivative. 
Christ Himself said, “The words that I 
speak unto you I speak not of myself: 


but the Father that dwelleth in me, he ° 


doeth the works.” He meant here to 
teach us that His power was derivative, 
because He would have us learn that our 
Christian life is to be the leaning life. 
Let us understand this. Self-reliance is 
the last word of paganism ; God-reliance 
is the first word of Christianity. In the 
early Church there was a Father who 
called Saint John, the man who leaned on 
Christ’s breast, the “Epistethios,” the 
leaning-over disciple. I must ask myself 
this, Am I going to make up my mind to 
live henceforth the leaning life, the life 
dependent upon God, or, am I going to 
live carrying out my own will? Am I go- 
ing to carry out the Roman ideal, or, am 
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I going to lean upon God? Jesus Christ 
said, “If any man willeth to do his”— 
God’s—‘‘will, he shall know of the teach- 
ing, whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak from myself.” Now, let us under- 
stand that the Christian life is the life 
lived according to the will of God; the 
Christian life is the abnegation of the 
life of self-will. Are you prepared for 
that? It is of no use attempting to solve 
this question until you have fought that 
matter out. 

(3) Then, a man must come to this 
matter free from bitterness. By bitter- 
ness I mean excessive petulance against 
the dispensations of providence, or, if 
you like better, against fate; or bitterness 
against men. This bitterness is one of 
the worst things that can come to human 
beings. That is to say, bitterness, or 
cynicism, is everywhere the pitiable com- 
panion of scepticism. You must have 
seen that yourselves. Now, Christianity 
is not faith in God alone, but faith in 
man as well. When a young fellow 
comes up to college perhaps the best thing 
you men can do for him, if you are afraid 
to speak of God to him, is to help him 
maintain his faith in men. Try to keep 
him free from any course of life that will 
diminish his faith in men. You know 
the kind of man who says with a leer that 
not one man in a hundred keeps himself 
sexually pure. That is the kind of sta- 
tistics a sceptical man gives you, some- 
thing which breaks your faith in men. 
Cynicism keeps company with scepti- 
cisms; faith in man keeps company with 
faith in God. 

Now a great deal of this bitterness— 
and here I speak out of a sore heart— 
is largely the outcome of the reaction 
upon us of clever things, of sharp epi- 
grammatic things, we have said about 
other people. Nothing does a man 
greater harm than a kind of smart utter- 
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ance about other people, sizing them up, 
inaccurately of course. The sharpness 
consists largely of the exaggeration. We 
do not understand how often that sharp 
point comes back upon us into our own 
heart. Every such unkind epigram about 
another person is a boomerang and is 
sure to come back on the man who utters 
it. I can understand how it is that the 
late Cardinal Newman, in his definition 
of a gentleman, puts into the very middle 
of it this: “A gentleman is merciful to 
the absurd.” If you have been con- 
demned to have a keen sense of humor, 
one of the most difficult things in the 
world is to be “merciful to the absurd.” 
We must keep these ideals before us, be- 
cause men have spoiled their chance of 
arriving at quiet religious faith simply 
through having a sharp tongue. 

Now I must speak of the distinctly in- 
tellectual conditions of arriving at faith. 
First of all there must be loyalty to 
known truth. The Lord Jesus Christ in 
that same passage in which He said, 
“How can ye believe, which receive 
honor one of another?” said, “Had ye 
believed Moses, ye would have believed 
me.” What He meant to say was this: 
“If you had certain facts to go upon and 
did not believe, how can you believe in 
Me?” Jesus Christ comes to us in a cer- 
tain relation to already revealed truth. 
Christianity is the completion of the 
revelation of religion. There are certain 
bottom facts, certain broad moralities, 
certain inhibitions, that have become ha- 
bitual to us, and which we have received 
from those who have taught us that these 
things are true. Unless we are loyal to 
these things in our religious quest we 
shall not come to a satisfactory solution. 
There is no use any longer of raising the 
question, Who made God? or, Is it better 
to be good than bad? There are certain 
things we must now at last assume if we 





want to solve our problems. Loyalty, 
then, to what we have already known to 
be true, to what comes to us accredited, 
assured by the testimony of lives that 
have been true to us—these things a man 
must stand upon if he wants to arrive at 
his own religion. 

Also, there must be freedom from ex- 
cessive expectation of gettmg all our 
difficulties solved. We have to remember 
if we go in for religion that we go in for 
something that does not explain every- 
thing. The Bible does not explain every- 
thing about the matters connected with 
religion. For example, it does not tell 
us about the origin or the area of re- 
sponsibility. It does not explain the 
mystery of suffering or the mystery of 
sin. All these matters are left with cer- 
tain edges upon them, so that we are still 
ignorant about them. If a man is going 
in for religion, let him remember that 
everything is not solved. There is the 
ineffable, inexpressible remainder, and 
that is what gives us reverence before 
God. Have you ever thought of this as 
the reason why the Jews were forbidden 
to make images? God was not anxious 
that the cultivation of the art of sculp- 
ture should be arrested. But an image 
has an outline, and God would say to 
them, “There is one God, and do not try 
to conceive Him fully. Have an awe of 
the inexpressible remainder. Have an 
awe of what is unsolved.” The office of 
mystery in religion is to show us the 
mystery of God himself, for if we could 
we would take refuge in any god but in 
the Unseen. 

On the other hand, there must be free- 
dom from intellectual indifference. Per- 
sons who have been much in the college 
atmosphere—I am speaking now of the 
colleges in England—are very apt to de- 
velop the academic habit, as we call it. 
We have the academic habit, the aca- 
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demic disease, the academic poise, in 
which we try to discuss even religion as 
though it did not matter which way it 
came out, as though it were only a mathe- 
matical problem. Now, Christianity is 
not primarily a philosophy of life. “The 
distinction of Christianity is that it goes.” 
Christianity is, as the New Testament 
calls it, a “moving grace.” The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews warns his 
people in this way. He says, “Take heed 
lest any of you fall behind the grace of 
God which is moving on.” The Bible is 
the only religious book that I know that 
refers to the will of God as moving to a 
certain end with a certain aim. 

What am I going to do towards the 
solution of the problems which Christian- 
ity is facing if I am to arrive at a satis- 
tory state of faith? Christianity is not 
for my intellectual satisfaction. Chris- 
tianity gives me an opportunity to throw 
my life into the stream of the purpose of 
God. I was quoting to some friends over 
at Betsey Moody Cottage some of the 
words in the first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. The circumstance was this: 
Saint Paul had promised to go over to 
Corinth to look into some matters that 
were bad. For reasons which he could 
not help he changed his mind and put off 
his visit for a time. Some of the guilty 
people who were expecting him to come, 
emboldened by his postponement, began 
to say things about the apostle for not 
coming. They taunted him with having 
frivolity and fickleness. He heard about 
it, of course, and he was distinctly an- 
noyed, and he said (1 am using my own 
words): “When I forbore coming to 
Corinth did I do it through lightness?” 
He then went on to explain why he was 
annoyed: “I have been brought up since 
my Christian conversion on the earnest- 
ness of Jesus Christ. I have found Him 
to have a definite aim. There is no fickle- 
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ness about my Master. The promises of 
God in Him are Yea. My Master is 
strenuous. He is moving towards an ap- 
pointed direction, and I am at least this 
much His slave, that | have gathered a 
little of His strenuousness into my life. 
[ am not going to be like a fickle girl, 
saying Yes to-day and No to-morrow.” 

If you want to come to a solution of 
your great religious problem, once for 
all understand that it is not an academic 
question to be settled in an atmosphere 
of indifferentism. “If 1 become a Chris- 
tian I am going in for the programme of 
Jesus Christ. I am going in to put my 
life into the stream of His activities, and 
I am going all lengths with Him.” Make 
up your mind it is to be an earnest quest, 
not for the satisfaction of your intellect, 
but for the disposal of your life. 

And, above all else, if a man is going 
in for faith the atmosphere of his quest 
should be an atmosphere of repose. Now, 
that seems a direct denial of what I have 
been saying, perhaps, in the way I have 
been saying it; and yet what I want to 
emphasize is just this: The pagan way 
is seeking a god who is remote, incalcul- 
able, capricious, and more than likely, 
hostile. The Christian method of seek- 
ing God, the method open to you and to 
me, is the respectful method that recog- 
nizes that God is, before we seek Him. 
There is a verse in the New Testament 
that says, the man who comes to seek 
God must believe that God is. God is 
before I think of Him. God is before I 
pray to Him. That is the Christian atti- 
tude. It is surely the logical attitude to 


take. If there is a God at all He is every- 
where. God is here at this moment, gen- 
tlemen, or nowhere, and the religious 
problem can be solved by you at this mo- 
ment, here and now, or it can never be 
solved at all. 

Mr. D. L. Moody once had great diffi- 
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culty with a lady who apparently could 
not get hold of religious principles in a 
way that would give her peace, although 
she had heard the way of salvation set 
forth in a perfectly simple way over and 
over again, and could answer all of the 
ordinary questions. Finally Mr. Moody 
asked her, “Do you know that Jesus 
Christ died on the Cross for you?” “Yes.” 
“Then, madam,” he said, “have you ever 
thanked Him for it?” If there is a man 
here to-night who has honestly been try- 
ing to settle his difficulties by argument 
and hard work, would it help him at all 
if | should suggest that instead of doing 
that any more he should lean back and 
thank God for having watched over his 
life so far, just thank God for all He has 
done for him? I believe honestly that if 
aman would do that in a candid attitude 
of mind the whole simplicity of the thing 
would dawn upon him. He would un- 
derstand what Pascal meant when he 
said, “I had not sought Thee, O God, if 
Thou hadst not already found me.” If 
there is in the heart of any man here to- 
night the smallest desire to find God, as 
God is revealed in Jesus Christ, that 
man’s desire is already the finger of God, 
the hand of God on his shoulder. God 
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has done His part, the part of the Friend 
who lays His hand upon your shoulder 
to take you away, to separate you from 
the crowd. The first part has been done. 
Who will complete it? Who will go alone 
with God to-night to make a pact with 
Him, saying to Him: “I cannot live a life 
without sin. I cannot give Thee any- 
thing but this moment’s attitude. I cannot 
promise Thee to-morrow or next week. I 
cannot promise Thee a life of consecra- 
tion. I can only give Thee this burning 
moment, and if Thou wilt keep Thy side 
of the pact and stand beside me and let 
Thy Spirit encourage me, possibly out of 
my sin-stained life some effective service 
for Thee may yet be secured; but in the 
meantime I have just this moment to give 
Thee. i give Thee this moment, sur- 
rendering to Thy will and Thy purpose 
and the programme which I vaguely un- 
derstand to be in the mind of Jesus 
Christ. I will do what Thou tellest me 
to do to carry Thy programme out?” 
And God, true to Himself, will meet that 
man there and will accept him, and in 
his soul there wi!l be the profound peace 
which the world does not understand, and 
which it can neither give nor take 
away. 


BUILDING A CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


By Warren 


HE country minister has thought of 
himself as a man on the waiting 

list. He felt like one who has passed 
a civil service examination and is wait- 
ing appointment. The appointment and 
the salary and the work have seemed 
to him to be in the city. Meantime, 
all he had to do was to preach and visit 
“our people,” hold a prayer meeting and 
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perhaps teach in Sunday school. As a 
result of this failure to idealize the 
country community, many ministers in 
the representative agricultural territor- 
ies are on the move. Pastors come and 
go in Illinois country towns in a contin- 
ual procession. 

Some men have seen a new task in 
the country. Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
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President of Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, says “The country life move- 
ment means the reconstruction of rural 
civilization.” One cannot understand 
this unless he sees that rural civilization 
is in decay. But it is in decay. The 
country store, the country school, the 
country church, and the farm household 
were the four social institutions which 
in various combinations furnished forth 
the rural civilization of a generation 
ago. Every one of these four institu- 
tions is to day dilapidated and dissipated. 

The business of the country minister 
and the function of the country church 
are to reconstruct rural civilization. The 
country community is being made by 
these country life organizers “a good 
place to live in.” Instead of boasting of 
the exodus of its brilliant folk and prid- 
ing itself upon the eminence of its one- 
time sons and daughters, the country com- 
munity is beginning to build up its own 
institutions and to bring in the popula- 
tion needed for the development of 
country life. It is true that these locali- 
ties are few, but is no doubt of their 
leading position and their swiftly grow- 
ing influence throughout all the agricul- 
tural sections. 

The country minister as a civilizer 
will always be a scholar. It is not his 
business to farm, but in his task to pro- 
mote scientific agriculture. The farm- 
ing population is engaged in a great 
struggle for success and survival. This 
struggle is vital and it is ethical and 
spiritual in its effects. The country 
church as a civilizer will undertake to 
become the center and the country min- 
ister the promoter, of this new science 
of agriculture. If “ the farmers laugh 


at a minister who presumes to teach 
them to farm,” let that minister move to 
the city, because a ridiculous man has 
no place in the ministry. 
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The modern farmer is dependent 
upon the co-operation of scholars and 
scientists. There is a body of knowl- 
edge in the universities which the farm- 
ers must use, if they are to succeed 
under the changed conditions of the 
present day. But, says Professor Carver, 
of the chair of Economics at Harvard, 
“The key to the situation in the agri- 
cultural community is possessed by the 
country church. Greater than the 
service which is rendered by the teacher 
of scientific agriculture is the service 
rendered by him who shall provide the 
spirit in which that scientific agriculture 
shall be used. This spirit is to be pro- 
vided by the country churches alone.” 

The builder of the country community 
shall also understand how to lead his 
people in the reconstruction of the rural 
school. Once the country school led the 
educational procession in America; to- 
day it is the most retrograde of all edu- 
cational institutions. The demand for 
improved rural schools, which is ex- 
pressed in such a book as Foght’s “The 
American Rural School,” is answered 
by the experience of such country com- 
munities as McNab and Rock Creek, IIl- 
inois, in which the schools have been 
reconstructed under the leadership of 
prominent church members. The play- 
ground movement, which has a growing 
influence in the cities, is just as much 
needed in the country, for the ethical 
values of play are dependent upon the 
needs of a working population. The 
American farmer is a systematic, no 
longer an impulsive, workingman. His 
industry is organized, and his play now 
requires to be systematized. 

If any man doubts that the country 
church offers a life work to a big-heart- 
ed, scholarly Christian man, let him look 
at the divided state of the country 
churches, and he will realize that the re- 
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union of Christendom must begin in the 
country community where it is most 
needed. The man who can unite in one 
church all the members of a country 
community renders a great service to 
Christendom. The old church in Han- 
over, New Jersey, serves without com- 
petition the population of a region of 
twenty-four square miles. Contrast to 
this a territory in Pennsylvania in which 
in a radius of four miles there are 
twenty country churches. The writer 
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himself began his ministry in the organ- 
iation of a church in the country which 
in a membership of less than seventy re- 
ceived the adherents of eleven different 
denominations and united all the wor- 
shiping people of a whole community in 
its congregations. 

This task of community building en- 
larges the heart. It is a new chivalry 
worthy of the most devout service of 
any man who deeply and earnestly loves 
our divine Lord. 


WHY SHOULD STUDENT VOLUNTEERS STUDY 
EDUCATION 


By T. H. P. Sailer 


I. Every Student Volunteer Should 
Have a Knowledge of Educational 
Theory and Practice. 

(1) Because in the present great de- 
mand for educational missionaries any 
man or woman applying to a board is 
apt to be assigned to educational work. 
There are today on the foreign field, 
teaching in schools and colleges, many 
who never looked forward to such ser- 
vice and who therefore gave no special 
thought to educational problems and 
practice. The writer has received from 
many of the most intelligent of these 
missionaries letters expressing their 
deep regret for their lack of training. 
(2) Because an evangelistic missionary 
may be called upon at any time to fill 
temporarily an emergency position in 
educational work. (3) Because even 
the work of the evangelist is in many 
ways more like teaching than ordinary 
preaching. There will be the largest 
use for pedagogical principles in deal- 
ing with personalities that are so dif- 
ferent from ours. (4) Both the evan- 


gelistic and the medical missionary will 
find one of his most important func- 
tions to be the training of assistants 
and of those who shall teach others. 
How shall one do this effectively who 
does not understand the principles of 
teaching? (5) Many who are not edu- 
cationalists will be called upon to su- 
pervise village schools. (6) Mission- 
aries are constantly called upon to vote 
on educational problems at mission 
meetings. It is a fact that highly desir- 
able measures have failed to secure a 
majority vote because members of the 
mission knew too little of education to 
appreciate the needs of the situation. 


II. This Study Must be Thorough and 
Practical. 


The result of the Russo-Japanese 
War has convinced the East that only 
by the prompt assimilation of Western 
civilization can they avoid the fate of 
the Canaanite and the Gibeonite. The 
example of Japan seems to indicate that 
by the aid of education the yellow man 
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and the brown man may hope to hold 
his own against the white race. In con- 
sequence we have such a struggle for 
education as the world has never before 
seen. This desire of the nations is the 
opportunity of the Church. In modern 
education, defective as it yet is in many 
details, we have the most powerful in- 
strument ever devised for the molding 
of individuals and communities. By it 
we, in this country, receive and assimi- 
late hosts of immigrants that would 
otherwise be a serious menace. By it 
Germany has risen in a century to the in- 
tellectual leadership of the world and is 
bidding for the first place industrially. 
The backward nations are those which 
have neglected education. 

A generation ago a graduate of an 
American college had at his disposal 
resources altogether unknown to the 
non-Christian world. It was not neces- 
sary that he should be a specialist in 
any line; his general knowledge lifted 
him far above his heathen surroundings. 
Kings and governors respectfully sought 
his advice on educational matters. In 
many fields that day is forever past; in 
others it is rapidly passing. Govern- 
ment systems of education have been 
erected all over the non-Christian world, 
which penalize missionary schools that 
do not keep up to their standard. 
Oriental graduates of the best peda- 
gogical colleges of the West are begin- 
ning to return to their native lands in 
increasing numbers. An _ era of sharp 
competition has set in, and many mis- 
sionary institutions feel hard put to it 
to maintain the required pace. It is 
generally recognized that the old mis- 
sionary education will be inadequate, 
both in quantity and quality to meet 
the new needs. The educational mis- 
sionaries of today must be more numer- 
ous and better trained. 
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Let it be clearly understood that more 
is necessary than a _ glib acquain- 
tance with the vocabulary and methods 
of modern pedagogy. Few things are 
more sickening than a teacher who tries 
to make up for deficiencies in person- 
ality by a profusion of technicalities. 
But if training has turned some small 
men into mere pedants, the lack of it 
has deprived many large men of far 
greater effectiveness. A course of 
training does not create new abilities; 
it only organizes and develops existing 
abilities. The best men will profit by 
it most. 

In some fields the government system 
requires conformity to a curriculum 
that leaves little time for anything else. 
Under these conditions missionary 
schools must endeavor to excel in the 
skill with which subjects are taught, and 
in an administration and general at- 
mosphere which constitutes the larger 
part of education. The missionary edu- 
cator should therefore be not only an 
expert in modern methods of teaching 
his subject, but should also be familiar 
with the most successful experiments in 
social education and development of 
character. In fields such as Persia and 
parts of Africa, where there is as yet 
no competition, the missionary has the 
still more difficult task of framing a 
curriculum that shall represent an ad- 
justment to the real needs of the people 
in their environment, and that shall set 
a standard for the government system 
later to copy. Here a reproduction of 
even the best American methods would 
not be sufficient. When the surround- 
ings, both from which the pupils come 
and to which they must return, are s0 
different from those in this country, it 
surely follows that the curriculum 
should differ in matter as well as im 
method. The individual derives his 
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education from many sources besides 
the school, from the family, the church 
and other institutions of society and the 
state. The school presupposes these 
agencies and seeks to organize them 
and to supplement their deficiencies in a 
systematic way. When family, civic 
and religious life are meager in con- 
tent, as is the case so largely in the 
non-Christian world, the task of the 
school becomes much more important 
than it is in this country. The ordinary 
theological course supplies no data even 
for the recognition of such a problem, 
much less for its solution. The title 
of the report of the Third Commission 
of the Edinburgh World Missionary 
Conference, “Education in Relation to 
the Christianization of National Life,” 
of itself presents to many a novel idea. 

We obviously need for educational 
work abroad those who have a firm and 


flexible control of large principles. We 
need supervisors of educational systems 
and administrators of institutions, as 
well as ‘specialists in a single subject. 
We need men and women who can not 
only teach a text-book, but write one 


adapted to new conditions. The East 
is already beginning to complain of 
translations of Western text-books. We 
need those who can train native assist- 
ants and set them examples of methods 
fit to copy. A poor missionary teacher 


is nothing short of a calamity, because ' 


he is so sure to be imitated. These 
requirements are not the product of 
ambitious theory, but the plain demands 
of workers on the field who have come 
to realize what they need. “The cost 
to the missionary and the disadvantages 
to the work are expressed as follows, 
by an ordained university man who was 
himself sent out with no knowledge of 
Pedagogy to carry on a missionary 
school: ‘To make an unspecialized man 


do educational work is a sinful waste 
of that man’s time and strength, of the 
efficiency of the school he runs and of 
the prestige and efficiency of his society 
in the field. . . . Educational missions 
need almost as much technical skill as 
medical ones.’ ” * 

He might have added that educational 
missions need an immensely broader 
vision. “For all lands a_ teacher’s 
diploma or certificate should be ob- 
tained, though much more is required 
than a ‘paper’ qualification. The mis- 
sionary ‘should be a thorough educator’ 
with ‘an educator’s instincts and train- 
ing. A partial or amateur training in 
teaching is not enough; the best courses 
in Europe or America are advised. At 
home it is always possible to supple- 
ment—on the field a man may be thrown 
entirely on his own resources.” ? “Side 
by side with instruction in the theory of 
the art of teaching comes practical work 
of the kind to be done by the student 
in the future. Both theory and prac- 
tice here are very different from that 
in the home land; Asiatic or African 
methods of teaching must be evolved. 
The matter is one of great difficulty.” * 
Many more quotations to the same ef- 
fect can be found in these invaluable 
reports. The prospective educational 
missionary should know the Report of 
Commission III from cover to cover. 

Mission schools in most cases have 
much smaller incomes at their disposal 
than their government competitors. 
They must try to make up in brains 
what they lack in funds. They should 
be models of their kind. Above all 
they must be strong on the moral and 
spiritual side. They must seek for di- 
rect evangelistic results; they must raise 

‘ Report of Commission V., p. 42. 


* Report of Commission III., p. 326. 
21b., p. $19. 
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up an educated church membership and 
a specially-prepared body of leaders for 
the Native Church; they must permeate 
all non-Christians whom they touch with 
Christian presuppositions and ideals. 

There are few men in the world who 
demand higher qualifications than the 
ideal educational missionary. 


Ill. How Shall Student 
Study Education? 
They should begin at the earliest op- 
portunity by electing college courses in 
pedagogy that are offered by live men. 
In general, our colleges concern them- 
selves with the what rather than with 
the how of instruction, but there are 
some professors of other subjects from 
whom much can be learned as to 
methods of teaching. Student Volun- 
teers should begin to acquaint them- 
selves with the best books on education. 
The subject is a vast one. It should 
have plenty of time to soak into the 
mind and should be frequently reviewed 
in the light of accumulated experience. 
Education has the closest connection 
with biology and psychology, with eco- 
nomics, sociology, politics, philosophy 
and religion. If its main problems 
have been defined the study of all these 
other subjects in college will gain both 
in interest and in practical value. 
Those expecting to enter educational 
work should take a course at a good 
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normal school or teachers’ college. 
Some correspondents write from the 
field that a normal school course would 
be better than a college course if one 
or the other had to be omitted; several 
would prefer it to a theological course, 

Actual practice in teaching is urged 
as indispensable as well as the study of 
theory. One missionary wisely suggests 
that no candidate should be sent out 
for educational work until his or her 
ability had been demonstrated in such 
work at home. The experience should 
be broad, dealing with more than one 
grade and with practical supervision 
and administration. This does not over- 
look the fact that many American 
methods will have to be unlearned and 
forgotten on the field. The principles, 
however, which created the best prac- 
tice at home will operate under the 
changed conditions of the new work to 
bring forth the Asiatic and African 
methods of teaching referred to above. 

Without waiting, therefore, for 
specific instructions from their Boards, 
let Student Volunteers lose no oppor- 
tunity to study and practise the prin- 
ciples of education. If they are per- 
mitted to apply them on the foreign 
field, the value of the work done will 
be manifold. If God ultimately blocks 
the path abroad they will find their ex- 
perience of the greatest use in the 
home, or church, or school in America. 
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PUBLICITY AND PROMOTION OF STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION WORK 


By C. Edwin Silcox, 


HEN prudently managed, the 
wide advertising of Association 
work is educative, remunerative, and in- 
spirational. Ignorance concerning the 
aims and accomplishments of the Asso- 
ciation is removed; the work, when 
shown to be worth while, gains greater 
contributions, both of money and of 
service; and an incentive is given to- 
wards the realization of those purposes 
and plans which have been boldly an- 
nounced. The policy of putting one’s 
light under a bushel may originate in 
modesty, but it is often the outcome of 
poor business sense. 

Most Associations will do wisely if 
they advertise their aims and purposes, 
especially among three different classes: 
(a) the alumni and other possible sub- 
scribers, (b) the members of the faculty 
and administration, and (c) the under- 
graduates. In some colleges it will also 
be advantageous to keep the work be- 
fore the parents of the students. 

The alumni should be kept informed 
for several reasons. The Association 
must depend upon them for a large 
part of its financial support, and no 
wise man will contribute to any or- 
ganization of whose purposes and ac- 
complishments he is ignorant. Again, 
the alumni, when properly informed, 
can often favorably dispose the minds 
of the sub-freshmen in their own lo- 
cality to the work of the Association. 
And it may be well for some of the 
college graduates themselves to learn 
that the student of today is, all idiotic 
college posters notwithstanding, coming 
increasingly under the influence of re- 
ligious and ethical idealism. The value 


of Brown University 


of the following suggestions may vary 
in different colleges: 

1. Personal letters may be sent to the 
presidents of the various alumni asso- 
ciations, inclosing the more interesting 
literature. 

2. Occasional items relative to Asso- 
ciation activities may be inserted under 
the news of the various colleges in the 
big dailies. Nearly all the colleges send 
out weekly budgets to the leading news- 
papers. 

3. The editor of the alumni periodical 
will usually welcome an occasional ar- 
ticle on the place of the Association in 
the college. Association notes should 
be sent regularly to the editor of that 
publication. 

4. When the college has certain de- 
nominational affiliations, the denomina- 
tional paper will probably prove an ef- 
fective means of reaching a goodly 
number of the alumni. 

5. All former and possibly future 
subscribers should be sent either annual 
reports or digests of annual reports. 
(A card index of such subscribers is 
valuable.) It should be remembered 
that most alumni are busy men and are 
more likely to read a digest of the an- 
nual reports where all the important 
facts are condensed in a couple of pages 
than an elaborate annual report padded 
with pious reflections and aspirations. 

More and more shall we come to 
recognize the supreme importance of 
enlisting the sympathetic interest and 
co-operation of the faculty. No asso- 
ciation can gain its real place in college 
life unless it is supported and guided 
by the strongest personalities on the 
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staff. To the professors the student 
naturally looks for guidance in the re- 
shaping of his moral and religious 
ideals, for an intensive love of the 
truth, for a revelation of the great veri- 
ties of heart as well as of head, for 
illumination and encouragement in mo- 
ments of doubt and distress of soul. 
The positive faith and vision of those 
who have been called to instruct the 
nation’s youth in college and university 
must be used by the Association if it is 
to restore confidence in minds blighted 
by doubt, and to give direction to con- 
sciences drifting idly on the summer 
tide of sensation and opportunism. 

Unfortunately the faculty are often 
ill-informed on matters relative to our 
work. Many of them believe that the 
leaders of the Association movement 
constitute a group of “pre-Darwinian 
pietists” who mean well but have not 
grasped the modern conception of re- 
ligious and social work. Not a few 
fail to understand what valuable contri- 
butions the Association may make to 
undergraduate life. Some are skeptical, 
others are scornful. Surely, then, the 
members of the faculty ought to be 
kept posted in our literature, both in 
that which explains the contributions 
which the Association is making to the 
material welfare of the college, and in 
that which outlines the various religious 
and social activities. They should re- 
ceive topic-cards containing the sub- 
jects discussed at the religious meet- 
ings, Bible study circulars, digests of 
annual reports and the like. Here, 
again, let it be emphasized that 
“brevity” is one of the essential vir- 
tues of the successful advertiser! The 
members of the faculty are usually busy 
men. 

Finally, we must educate the under- 
graduate in association aims and accom- 
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plishments. The freshman often enters 
college with a false impression of what 
student life really means. To him 
college is an opportunity to sow his 
wild oats and make “a real devil” of 
himself. Unless he is promptly edu- 
cated he may look down upon the As- 
sociation with a lofty and _ superior 
smile, regarding it as the abode of 
mollycoddles and innocent lads who, 
having attained the independent years 
of manhood, still say their prayers, all 
ignorant of the hilarity and joyous 
deviltries of “real” life. Surely this 
freshman deserves our attention! Much 
may be made of him if he is caught 
young. He ought to be shown the 
scope of the work and the caliber of the 
men interested. He ought to know that 
among the finest students and all-round 
college men are fellows of moral and 
religious earnestness, sincere in purpose, 
banded together for the promotion of 
Christian ideals of faith and service. 
The quality of the Association men is, 
after all, the supreme advertisement of 
our work, though there is also room for 
a systematic impersonal advertising. 
Before the freshman enters college he 
should receive some prospectus, giving 
the policy and purpose of the Associa- 
tion for the year and outlining all the 
principal features of the work. This 
prospectus should be separate from the 
handbook. The work of the Associa- 
tion should be presented forcibly at the 
Freshman Reception. The college paper 


should be supplied with news, such as * 


announcements and brief reports of 
meetings, short sketches of visiting 
speakers, names of men engaged in so- 
cial work, results of the religious cen- 
sus and so forth. Topic-cards, contain- 
ing a programme of religious meetings, 
should be circulated, not promiscuously, 
but through a committee. These cards 
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should be of a size to fit the hand-book 
or the vest pocket. If possible, there 
should be a Religious Bulletin Board 
reserved for the Association, where im- 
portant information concerning religious 
work the world over may be displayed; 
e, g., the statistics of the student de- 
partment of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, engravings or photographs 
of colleges and universities on the 
foreign field, etc. 

It is unnecessary to say that care 
should be taken not to offend the pro- 
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Liberty, Equality, Fraternity 

These are three big words: they are 
sure to raise a round of applause when- 
ever mentioned. They are the battle- 
cry of democracy. We always maintain 
that our college social life is founded 
upon democracy. The charge that some 
of our institutions are undemocratic has 
always called forth from us a vigorous 
protest. 

There are many different forms of 
organizations among students for so- 
called “social purposes.” The very 
term “social” means in its implication 
“companionable.” Yet many of the 
social societies of college are simply 
monumental exhibitions of the most re- 
fined selfishness. A group of men 
gathered together into a society, trying to 
appear better than those unfortunate ones 
who are left outside, trying by fair means 
or foul to secure special college distinc- 
tions for themselves, trying to get men 
on committees and editorial boards and 
athletic teams in the face of competi- 
tive tests, hiving themselves off from 
the life of the rest of their fellows— 
such a group may be described by many 
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vincial tastes of any particular college 
in matters of advertising. All the 
printed matter of the Association should 
be done neatly. Cheap and tawdry 
stuff lowers the dignity of the organiza- 
tion. Verbiage and wordiness should 
ever be avoided and the important facts 
given their due emphasis. But do not 
allow the quality of our work to be in- 
ferior to the quality of our advertising. 
The blast of a golden, full-toned trum- 
pet will not suffice to usher in the 
Kingdom. 


CAMPUS 


adjectives, but it cannot by any stretch 
of the imagination be called either 
social or brotherly! It makes no differ- 
ence how the society cares for its mem- 
bers, how the members swear to stand 
by each other till death, how it attempts 
to inculcate general principles of high 
living, it will always be anti-social and 
undemocratic. 

There is another aspect of this 
brotherliness. To be a brother to man 
surely demands that we shall not only 
encourage him in his best, but discour- 
age him in his worst. There are three 
types of violation of the true brotherly 
spirit in many organizations today. 
When a man is ruining his life by con- 
tinuance in a wrong course, there is 
frequently held toward him an attitude 
of indifference. He is simply left to 
go his own way. Whatever else we 
may say against such an action, it is a 
direct violation of the principle of 
brotherhood. Again, there is a habit of 
laughing over evil and taking moral de- 
pravity in another man lightly, recog- 
nizing it in him, yet, while abstaining 
ourselves on moral grounds, encourag- 
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ing by a wide and humorous tolerance. 
Is this not a deeper betrayal of our 
brother? How many men have failed 
just through the offhand jokes of their. 
friends? No one dare be pharisaical 
here, because the sin is too much at 
every door! Then, how can we de- 
scribe that utter travesty of fraternity 
that in certain extreme cases through 
its traditions demands sins against 
purity and honor? 

Brotherhood is a tremendous word, 
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and yet how lightly we take it up. You 
cannot limit its scope and remain true 
to its spirit. It demands that we seek 
the good of every man in the world, 
not because he is in our society or in 
our college, but because he is a man; 
all this, not one iota less! We are not 
required to flaunt this banner aloft; and 
some who do so have forgotten that 
in their hands, by the mystical power 
of the spirit of nature of things, the 
letters spell only “Hypocrite.” 


THE STUDENT WORLD 


The student Associations of Eastern Tennes- 
see held their annual Bible study institute at 
the University of Tennessee October 14 to 16. 
Forty-four delegates were present. Among 
the speakers were Dr. S. T. Wilson, of Mary- 
ville College ; Rev. C. G. Hounshell, of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement; S. W. McGill, 
state secretary of Tennessee, and Dr. O. E. 
Brown, of Vanderbilt. 


At the University of Maryland, Baltimore 
Medical College, Baltimore College of Dental 
Surgery and the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, of Baltimore, excellent use is being 
made of the “Daily Bible.” There are many 
students following the daily work. There are 
several members of the faculties of these in- 
stitutions conducting group classes. 


At Lehigh University the football coach 
leads a group of football men in the study of 
moral and religious problems. 


There is some especially satisfactory Bible 
study work in the State of Virginia. At 
Emory-Henry College, 195 men out of 205 are 
in Bible classes; at Randolph-Macon, 115 out 
of 145; at William and Mary, 165 out of 215. 
This is very close to giving all the men in col- 
lege an adequate opportunity of studying the 
Bible. 


At Princeton nearly all the entering class is 
in Bible study, in thirty groups. Sophomores 
and upper-classmen lead these groups. Over 
100 sophomores are in classes led by upper- 
classmen. In all, about 100 men are acting as 
Bible leaders, and are attending the normal 
classes with special regularity. Among these 
leaders are the presidents of the sophomore, 


junior and senior classes and nine members of 
the football squad. The practical work of the 
Philadelphian Society—the student Association 
in Princeton—is carried out through the Bible 
groups as units. The Thursday evening meet- 
ings have averaged about 300 in attendance, 
and the class prayer meetings on Sunday even- 
ing 160, by actual count. One hundred men 
are enrolled in mission study. 


There is a large increase this year in the 
number of men in Bible study at Oregon Agri- 
cultural College. The regular weekly men’s 
meeting has been changed from Sunday after- 
noon to Tuesday evening, and, so far, the 
change has benefited the meetings. 


At Baker University, Baldwin, Kan., dif- 
ferent courses in Bible study have been ar- 
ranged for the different college classes. In 
this way a progressive system is established. 


The Association at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity has a largely increased Bible study en- 
rolment this year. 


At Louisiana State University ninety per 
cent. of the students in dormitory are in Bible 
study classes. The courses used are Willman’s 
“Men of the Old Testament” and Stalker's 
“Life of Christ.” 


Secretary Long, of the student Association 
of Louisiana State University, has coached the 
freshman football team for two years. It has 
been a winning team during both seasons. 


At the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas 400 men are in Bible classes. 
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Over one-third of the students in the Uni- 
versity of Alabama are in Bible classes. 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Mississippi reports 500 men enrolled in Bible 
study with a high average attendance, and 192 
men in mission study, of whom 156 are study- 
ing “Negro Life in the South.” Several hun- 
dred men heard John Little’s lecture on the 
negro. 


Under the general topic, “A Trained Lead- 
ership for a State-wide Campaign,” delegates 
from ten out of the eleven student Associa- 
tions in Michigan met in an interesting Bible 
institute, November 11 and 12, at Albion. The 
subjects discussed were: Trained Bible Study 
Leadership the Key to Every Religious Prob- 
lem, The Student Christian Association as a 
Training School for Bible Study Leadership, 
The College as a Training School for Bible 
Study Leadership, Bible Study the World 
Around, Michigan’s Ideal—Every Christian 
College Man a Competent Bible Study Leader 
for the Community in which He Locates, The 
Field—Its Call for Trained Bible Study Lead- 
ership. 


At Clemson College, South Carolina, 130 
men have been enrolled in the study of the 
negro problem. Three members of the college 
faculty are leading the classes. 


The Third Annual Conference of Colorado 
Student Volunteers was held at Colorado 
College, November 4 to 6. More than fifty 
delegates were present. The speakers were 
Rev. J. T. Moore, of Korea; Arthur Rugh, of 
China; Dr. John Inglis, of China; Guy V. 
Aldrich, and President William I. Slocum, of 
Colorado College. 


_ At Syracuse University $660 was raised for 
foreign work on the occasion of the visit of 
W. A. Tener, of Manila, November 7 to 12. 


The University of California Association is 
sending workers into the rescue missions in 
the city. The social service activities of the 
Association are attracting an increasing num- 
ber of men. The Association quarters in 
Stiles Hall have been remodeled, and there is 
a banner membership enrolment of 800 men. 


At the State University of Iowa there has 
been a large advance in the extension work. 
Especial attention has been paid to the work 
for high school boys. Large plans have also 
been made for deputation work. 


Two graduates of last year’s class of 
Pomona College, California, have entered the 
secretaryship of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. It is part of this Association’s 
plan to give a fair opportunity to every stu- 
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dent to know the possibilities of Christian 
work. 


On November 15 Chas. R. Drum addressed 
the students of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College. There were twenty-three men who 
made public decision for the Christian life. 


E. C. Mercer and Thomas J. Farmer visited 
Western Reserve University October 23 to 30. 
The men were kept busy every day speaking 
to different groups of men in fraternity gath- 
erings and department meetings. The aver- 
age attendance at the public meetings for three 
evenings was more than twice as large as it 
has ever been for a religious service. A large 
number of men signified their desire to lead a 
Christian life. 


A student financial campaign at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has resulted in a total 
subscription of $1,400, as against $540 last year. 


The Association of the University of 
Georgia aided in the preparation of an alumni 
edition of the College Weekly, of which 3,000 
copies were distributed. They were sent to 
parents of students, the class of 1911 of the 
Georgia Preparatory and High School, 1,200 
alumni, and several hundred exchanges. 


The New Association at Trinity College — 
At an informal dinner in the Hotel Garde, 
Hartford, on Monday evening, November 28, 
a new student Association was installed at 
Trinity College. The dinner, provided by a 
friend, marked a fitting culmination of the 
steady work which has been going on since the 
opening of the college in the fall. At that 
time two or three men began to interest them- 
selves in the institution of a student branch of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association at 
Trinity. From this small group the Associa- 
tion has grown until it now includes one-half 
of the student body. As an evidence of the 
earnest and promising spirit of the new organi- 
zation, not only are all members expected to do 
some practical work in connection with the 
Social Service Department, but every man is 
enrolled in one of the Bible study courses 
which are being offered. 

In addition to the thirty charter members, 
the following men were present at the in- 
auguration dinner: President Flavel_ S. 
Luther, of Trinity College; Anson T. McCook, 
Librarian Walter B. Briggs; Rev. Cran- 
ston Brenton, ’99; Rev. C. J). Harriman, ‘os, 
and E. C. Carter and J. W. Pontius of the In- 
ternational Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

The office of president of the new Associa- 
tion at Trinity has been unanimously offered to 
Charles H. Howell. Mr. Howell is a member 
of the class of 1912, leader of the Mandolin 
Club, manager and member of the hockey 
team, captain-elect of the football team, and a 
member of Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity. 
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Paul Maxon is filling the position of vice- 
president. Mr. Maxon belongs to the class of 
1911, is captain of the track team, a member 
of the Senate, and wears the badge of Delta 
Psi Fraternity. 

William Short, Jr., is treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation. He is a member of the class of 1912, 
is secretary and treasurer of the Athletic As- 
sociation, president of the Junior Class, and a 
member ot Iota Kappa Alpha Fraternity. 

C. E. Sherman, '11, president of the Student 
Senate and a member of Delta Kappa Epsilon 
Fraternity, will lead one Bible class. A second 
class will be led by Sherman P. Haight, ’11, 
president of the Athletic Association, captain 
of the hockey team, and a member of Delta 
Psi Fraternity. President Howell and Vice- 
President Maxon will also lead Bible study 
groups. Other leaders will be added as the 
enrolment increases. 

Special interest centers in the excellent work 
which the Social Service Department is doing 
under the direct leadership of C. H. Haight 
and Harold E, Jaquith, 12. Several men have 
become assistant probation officers, while 
others are planning to work with the Boy 
Scout Movement. 

In his address at the close of the inaugura- 
tion dinner, President Luther said: “To me 
the founding of the Trinity branch of the 
Young Men's Christian Association means a 
great step in the direction of students doing 
things for themselves, realizing their responsi- 
bilities—a great step forward in the realization 
of what young men can do. When, as I, you 
have seen small things grow great, you will 
realize how much can arise from such a move- 
ment as this. I have seen the Young Men’s 
Christian Association grow from a _ small 
movement to the greatest and most potent 
power in the Protestant world, a statement 
which I believe investigation would prove 
true.” 


Forty-two student delegates attended the 
Washington State Convention at Spokane, No- 
vember 18 to 20. 


About twenty Bible groups are at work in 
Brown University. In one fraternity the 
Bible class led by Prof. Motley is attended by 
practically every man in the fraternity. The 
Brown Christian Association quartet, which 
sang at the Northfield Student Conference last 
summer, has been in great demand. Dr. G. 
Glenn Atkins, of the Central Congregational 
Church of Providence, is offering the Brown 
students a special course on the literary inter- 
pretation of the Bible. 


At the University of Texas $9,862 was raised 
from the student body in ten days for the com- 
pleting of the new building. 
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Associations have been organized at the Col- 
lege of Idaho and the Idaho Normal School. 


The University of South Carolina has an As- 
sociation building and a general secretary for 
the first time this year. 


At the University of Mississippi the Dean 
of the Law School was approached by a class 
of twenty men with an invitation to lead 
them in a mission study group. The Dean of 
Law is a very busy man, but such an approach 
appealed to him and he accepted. 


The Association of the Professional Schools 
of Northwestern University has a registered 
membership of 520. 


At Washington and Lee there are 300 mem- 
bers of the Christian Association. Of these, 
175 are in Bible study and 150 in: mission 
study. 


The Association at Nebraska Wesleyan be- 
gan the year with two “stags.” These gath- 
erings were followed up with a membership 
campaign that resulted in 230 men becoming 
members. 


At Colorado State College three Bible 
courses are used. The students in the School 
of Agriculture are studying “Life Problems,” 
by Jenks, while others are using “The Will of 
God,” by Wright, and “The Life of Paul,” by 
Leacock. There is one group studying * ‘The 
Decisive Hour of Christian Missions.” 


The employment bureau carried on by the 
Christian Association at Highland Park Col- 
lege, Des Moines, Ia., has assisted many men 
to find employment this fall. 


In Champaign, Illinois, the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations of the 
University of Illinois, Trinity Methodist 
Church, University Church of Christ, the Stu- 
dent Presbyterian Church, the First Presby- 
terian Church of Urbana and the Congrega- 
tional Church of Champaign have united to 
promote a special series of missionary lectures. 
The general theme of the course is “Missions 
and Civilization.” Among the speakers for 
the series are: Dean Everts B. Greene, Dr. 
Chas. E. Brodt, of Chicago; Dr. Henry B 
Ward, Dean W. F. M. Goss, Dean Eugene 
Davenport, Dean David Kinley, Professor 
Edward C. Hayes. The subjects deal with the 
effect of Christian Missions on social, political 
and educational life, with special aspects of the 
medical and engineering opportunities, and 
with general leading ideas underlying the i 


terchange of thought between the East and the 
West. 


At Iowa State College there are 800 mea 
actually in Bible classes. 
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The Faith and Modern Thought. By 
William Temple, M.A. 172 pp. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 


This book is made up of the text of a series 
of lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
London Intercollegiate Christian Unions. 
Reference has been made to it as a “moderate, 
conservative apologetic.” It is very unfor- 
tunate that a work of its caliber should be so 
summarily pigeon-holed under a title which, 
however proper in the technical sense, is far 
from giving any true estimate of the work. 
Before the reader opens the book he would do 
well to throw away all idea of referring it to 
any category. 

For this book moves through under the 
power of a religious enthusiasm that carries 
the author from beginning to end. Not even 
upon the broken and difficult ground of the 
chapter on “The Historical Basis of Chris- 
tianity” does this spirit flag. ‘Lectures like 
these leave the mind ashamed of lingering 
half-beliefs. They impel to a decision. . . 
They are infectious with courage.” These are 
the words of Prof. Sadler in his introduction. 
It is not fair to apply the technical term “apol- 
ogetic” to this book. It is not a voluminous 
scientific discussion, and it is never on the de- 
fensive. These are the chapter headings: 
l. The Ground of Our Belief in God; II. 
Revelation and Faith; III. The Historic Basis 
of Christianity; IV. The Person of Christ; 
V. The Atonement and the Problem of Evil; 
Vl. The Spirit, the Church, and the Life 
Eternal, 

The problem taken up in less than two hun- 
dred pages here is simply the great problem of 
all ot us. Its solution, we know, is the ful- 
filling of a life, and not an intellectual process 
to be completed in a given space of time. And 
this will be the great service of this book, if 
widely read by men and women in America— 
to help them to start right. The author is a 
resolver of misconceptions and a noble in- 
surgent against the great and increasing 
a priori party in religious thinking. The book 
is no intellectual curiosity ; if you accept it, you 
must go ahead at once. 

There are several statements in the second 
lecture that some would like to question, but 
there is in this matter a wide divergence of 
opinion, and the questions do not affect vitally 
the sweep of the argument. 


The Modern Missionary Challenge. By 


Dr. J. P. Jones. 360 pp. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 


Although only one of several volumes on 
the present-day activities and problems of mis- 
sions, this volume is distinctive, as it is written 
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from the standpoint of the mission field rather 
than of the home administration office. 

The main topics treated in the lectures are 
in no sense peculiar—much of the same ground 
is covered in the recent volumes by Mr. Mott 
and Mr. Speer; but Dr. Jones, a veteran ser- 
vant of the Church in India and a world- 
famed missionary, statesman and author, at- 
tains well his purpose, as set forth in the 
preface, “to give a fresh and modern presenta- 
tion of the missionary enterprise from the 
standpoint of the missionary.” 

Missions are not what they were. The con- 
ditions, problems and methods are all, in a 
sense, new; even the aims and ideals of the 
enterprise have been modified; the forces and 
agencies at work are greatly enlarged both on 
the field and at the home base; new triumphs 
have been won; and, therefore, the outlook 
has changed, of course, in the way of becom- 
ing more hopeful. In this volume we are 
given an up-to-the-minute treatment of these 
new phases of the missionary undertaking. 

As is usual in Dr. Jones’ utterances, accu- 
racy, moderation and sanity characterize this 
book throughout. There is originality, too, 
and a frank recognition of present weaknesses 
and mistaken policies, both of home organiza- 
tion and field administration. But pre-emi- 
nently the author is an optimist. And with 
the visions of twenty-five years of experience 
before his eyes, the echoes of the great World 
Conference in his ears and the convictions of 
a sure faith in his soul, he brings his readers 
to share his hopefulness. 

The lectures have been given this fall at 
Yale, Bangor and Oberlin. 


China and the Far East. 
George H. Blakeslee. 
Crowell. $2.00. 


Under the above title appears a group of 
lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
Department of History of Clark University 
in connection with the recent second decennial 
celebration of the founding of that university. 

Of the addresses given by a galaxy of forty- 
five well-known authorities on the Far East- 
ern questions, twenty-two have been selected 
for publication in this volume. The questions 
discussed include such topics as The Position 
of China in World Politics, A Sketch of the 
Relations Between China and the New World, 
Monetary Conditions in China, The Opium 
Problem, The Present Situation in Manchuria, 
The Chinese Student in America, The New 
Learning in China, The Progress of Religious 
Education in China, Japan’s Relation to China, 
The Awakening of Korea, The Japanese Ad- 
ministration in Korea, and Religious Condi- 
tions in Korea. 

On this broad platform experts of varied 
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types and equipment spoke with terseness and 
discrimination and out of ripe knowledge and 
experience. The lecturers included scholars 
like Professors Beach and Ladd, of Yale; 
Jenks, of Cornell, and Moore, of Harvard; 
missionaries like Dr. D. Z. Sheffield, of Tung 
Chou, and E. F. Hall, of Korea; and diplo- 
matists like H. F. Merrill, of China, and Hon. 
H. N. Olen, of Korea. 

The volume forms an excellent book of re- 
ference on present-day conditions in the Far 
East 


Edinburgh Echoes, 1910. By W. H. T. 
Gairdner. 281 pp. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1.00. 


This volume claims to be, not a report, but 
an interpretation. It was a wise thought that 
prompted the Continuation Committee of the 
World Missionary Conference to provide a 
brief account of that gathering, not as a dupli- 
cation of the official report nor as a substi- 
tute for it, but as a convenient document to 
give the gist and genius of the conference. 
Mr. Gairdner, long a leader of the Student 
Christian Movement of Britain, and, later, a 
well-known missionary in Cairo, was selected 
to perform this delicate and difficult task. 

A valuable summary of the conference would 
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require not only to describe its circumstances 
and narrate its events; it would require also, 
to reflect the spirit and reveal the meaning and 
possibilities and bearings of this conference, 
declared by the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
be without parallel among the great gatherings 
in the history of the Christian Church. In 
short, it must interpret the conference. This 
volume of Mr. Gairdner’s is the official inter- 
pretation. 

After explaining the setting and purpose of 
the conference and giving an intelligent ac- 
count of the unique preparation that was made 
for it, and a readable description of the per- 
sonnel, the place of meeting and the aspects 
of procedure, the author devotes a chapter to 

each of the reports of the eight commissions. 
The essence of the reports is faithfully given, 
together with a few selections from the con- 
tributions which were made to the discussions 
by some of the most striking personalities at 
the conference. 

Some persons will read in full the nine-vol- 
ume report. Many will constantly consult it 
for reference for a decade to come. But 
multitudes—all who desire to be informed on 
the present-day affairs of the Kingdom of God 
the world over—will desire to read this inter- 
pretation of what was, in some respects, the 
most notable event in the records of the ex- 
pansion of Christianity. 


SPECIAL CALLS FOR FOREIGN SERVICE 


1. A teacher of physics for Allahabad 
Christian College, North India. Three-year 
contract. Must be thoroughly trained man 
and ready to go in the near future. 

2. A college graduate, a man who has had 
practical experience as a stenographer and is 
familiar with office methods, for an mmportant 
position in Japan. 

3. A physician for hospital in Korea. 

4 Three men to teach German in a boys’ 
school in Kamerun, German West Africa. The 
last report from Elat states that in the viliage 
schools during the last spring term 4,000 pupils 
were enrolled. These village schools are self- 


supporting. The 4,000 in these schools repre-. 
sent only a part of the educational army in 
The best in the schools find their 
way into the station schools, where they are 
Missionaries in these stations 


Kamerun. 


taught German. 


are making a literature, creating a new social 
life and establishing a great educational plant; 
but, above all, they are being used of God to 
lead hundreds of these people to Jesus Christ. 
In this one station during the first three 
months of 1910, 463 persons confessed Christ. 
The Board has been searching for these men 
for a long time, thus far without success. 

5. A specialist in Agricultural Chemistry for 
the mangchow Boys’ School, China. This is an 
extremely urgent call. 

6. A woman teacher with normal training 
and experienced for a girls’ school at Mt. 
Silinda, South Africa. The school will have 
to be closed unless someone can be found to 
relieve the teacher who is now at that station. 

For additional particulars write to Wilbert 
B. Smith, Acting Candidate Secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, 125 E. 27th 
Street, New York City. 
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